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¥ 
RYSTAL PALACE —SECOND SATURDAY CON- 
CERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE, this day, Sarorpay, 10th 
OcronER. 

Vocalists: Miss ENequist and Mr. Netson Variry. Violonist, Mr. Carropvs. 

Programme for this day includes Beethoven's * Eroica” Symphony ; Intermezzo 
from “ King Manfred” (Reinecke), first time at Crystal Palace; March “ Meister- 
singer” (Wagner); Violin Fantasia ** Otello ” (Ernst) ; Grand Scena, “ Die Seemen’s 
Brant” (Johannes Hager), first time at Crystal;Palace; Overture “ Ruy Blas " Men- 
delssohn), Conductor, Mr. Manns. 

Admission, Half-a-Crown ; Guinea Season Tickets, Free ; Half-a-Crown Reserved 
Stalls at the Palace only in the Morning. Transferable Stalls for the Series, Two 
Guineas each. Intending Subscribers should apply without delay, remitting the 
amount, to Mr, WILKINSON, Ticket-Office, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


GRICULTURAL HALL.—FAIRY PALACE 
CONCERTS.—Lesszez, Mr. CHARLES GOFFRIE.—EVERY EVENING 
at 8; Doors Open at 7. Conductors—Mr. Benspict, Mr. Cuaries Gorrriz, and Mr. 

Frep, GopFREY. 

Production on MONDAY NEXT, Ocroper 12, of “THE FALL OF MAGDALA,” 
a New Grand Descriptive Quadrille, with Military Effects and an Army of 
Military Auxiliaries. The Quadrille composed by Mr, Charles Goffrie and Mr. 
Fred. Godtrey. 

On FRIDAY, Ocroser 16, the Oratorio of the “ MESSIAH” will be repeated. 
The Refreshment Department under the Management of Messrs, Spiers & Pond, 
Admission, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d.; Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 5s. 

To be obtained at the Hall; Messrs. Keith & Prowse, Cheapside ; and at Mr. Austin's 

Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. 


EYTON CONCERTS.—The FIRST of the SERIES 

of CONCERTS will take place on Tugspay, November 10th, full particulars 

of which will be duly announced, Conductor, Herr SCHUBERTH (Director of 
the Schubert Society). 











REMOVAL. 
Miss HELENA WALKER begs to announce that she 


has REMOVED from Victoria Street, Leeds, to 6, WEST BANK ROAD, 
Epcr Laxr, Liverpool, and requests that all communications respecting Concerts, 
ete., to be addressed to her at her present residence.—Liverpool, October, 1868. 


REMOVAL. 
| es EMMELINE COLE begs to announce her 


REMOVAL to 32, ALBANY STREET, Recenr’s Park. 








REMOVAL. 


ADAME FLORENCE LANCIA begs to announce 


Fi . she has REMOVED to No. 67, PORTSDOWN GARDENS, Maina 
ILL, W. 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


MADAME CZERNY, 
Soprano, 
ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 
TO BS ADDRESSED TO 
81, REGENT STREET, W. 
Miss CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 


cations respecting Concerts, Pianoforte Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce that she 
may be engaged for Miscellaneous Concerts and Oratorios, in England, Ire- 
land, or Scotland, during the Autumn. Northern Tour in England in Secen r. 
For terms and opinions of the press, address, care Messrs, CuAPPBLL, 50, New Bond 
Street, London W. 














M?8s BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 


cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bassiz Eaaerr, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELL: Catery, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


ISS EDITH WYNNE, Me. GEORGE PERREN, 

and Mr. LEWIS THOMAS will sing Ranpeccer's popular Trio, “I 

NAVIGANTI" (‘The Mariners "), during their Tour with Madame Sainton-Dolby, 

on October 10th, York; 12th, Hull; 13th, Sunderland; 14th, Stockton-on-Tees; 

an \ aaaeanaa 20th, Preston; 2ist, Bolton; 23ed, Cambridge; 24th, Bury St, 
munds. 


y , 'po 

ISS ROBERTINE HEN !)!"RSON begs to announce 

her return to Town, She wil! siag—October 18th, at Swindon; 15th, Vaux- 

hall; 16th, Camberwell ; 21st, Canterbury ; 26th, 28th, 30th, Newcastle; November 
4th, Chichester; 5th, Islington; 7th, Woolwich; December 3rd, Islington; 15th, 
Maidstone ; 3ist, Brixton; January 2ist, Reigate; March 16th, Marlborough ; 16th, 
poateteng f All communications to be addressed to her residence, 19, Newman 

reet, W, 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing the ad- 
mired Duet, “ONE WORD” (with Mr. CARTER), at Mr. Rhodes’ Con- 
cert, at Canterbury, October 21st. 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing Bewe- 

Dic?’s renowned song, “ ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” in Mrs, John Macfarren's 

Second Pianoforte and Vocal Recital at Newcastle-on-Tyne on Wednesday. October 
28th.—Programme of Duncan Davison & Co. 


MES. JOHN MACFARREN will play Juues Brissac’. 

new, brilliant ““VALSE DE BRADOURE” at her Second Pianoforte and 
Vocal Recital at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Wednesday, October 28th.—Programmes of 
Doncan Davison & Co, 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF will sing Ranpecerr’s 

admired song, ‘BENEATH THE BLUE TRANSPARENT SKY,” and, 

with Mr. O. CHRISTIAN and Mr. CUMMINGS, Ranpgccer’s popular Trio, 

“IT NAVIGANTI” (“The Mariners”), at Coalbrookdale, October 12th; Welsh- 
pool, 13th; New Town, 14th; and Birkenhead, 15th, 


DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN will sing in the 

“ MESSIAH ;” “JUDAS MACCABAUS;” Soprano Solo, “ HEAR MY 

PRAYER,” of Menpgissoun; Macrarren's “‘ MAY DAY "—at Glasgow, Stirling, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, Aberdeen, etc., during the present month. Engagements en 

route (Concert and Oratorio) may be addressed care of her brother, Mr. P. E. Van 
Noorpen, 27, Bedford Square. 


Ms: ALFRED HEMMING will sing “THE MES- 
SAGE,” at Maidstone, October 13th. 
































R. TILLA will sing Buumenruat’s “MESSAGE,” at 


Manchester, October 15th. 


R. J. CHURCHILL ARLIDGE (Flautist), begs to 
inform his Friends and the Public that he has returned from the Continent, 
and is open for Engagements in Town or Country.—Communications to be 
to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


R. WILBYE COOPER begs that all communications 
respecting Oratorio and Concert Engagements may be addressed—Adelphi 
Chambers, 7, John Street, W.C. 


R. LEWIS THOMAS will sing “IN SHELTERED 
IVL VALE,” during his Provincial Tour with Madame Sainton-Dolby and 














party. 

M& HANDEL GEAR begs to inform his Friends and 

nit a he has returned to Town for the Season.—66, Seymour Street, 
ortman . 


ERR FORMES will sin his popalar songs “IN 

SHELTERED VALE,” “THE MONKS WERE JOLLY BOYS,” and 

“IN MY CHATEAU OF POMPERNIK,” every evening during his Tour with Mr, 
Mapleson. 
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ROBERT COCKS & CO’S NEW MUSIC. 
EW DANCE MUSIC for the SEASON, 1868, for the 


Pianotorte.— A List of Choice Dances, with opinions of the press, gratis and 
postage free.—Apply to Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, London, 


HE LUCERNE QUADRILLES, for the Pianoforte, in 
which is introduced “The Echo of Lucerne,” by ADAM Wricut. Finely Illus- 
trated. Free by post for 25 stamps.—London: Ropert Cocks & Co. 
UXTON QUADRILLE, for the Pianoforte. 
J Wricut. Finely illustrated. Free by post for 25 stamps, 
TEBER STOCK UND STEIN GALOP, for the Piano- 
forte, by Cart Faust, 3s, ; free by post, 19 stamps. 
ER STURMVOGEL GALOP, for the Pianoforte, by 
Cart I aust. 3s.; free by post, 19 stamps. 
London: Rozert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. To be had everywhere. 


Apam 





TO BE PLAYED, NEXT WEEK, AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL 
CONCERTS, BY THE ORCHESTRA AND BAND OF THE 
COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 





Just Pablished, 


NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
DEDICATED TO THE KiNG oF Prussia 


By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s, Solo, and 4s, 6d. Duet. 
London: Dunoaw Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW AND EFFECTIVE BALLADS 
BY 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN ... ove oe we Price 38, 
THE SPRING oe ‘ seo 38. 
To Professors who require teachable words, and melodies with easy and telling 
accompaniments within the reach of any mederate voice, the above two ballads can- 
not fail to become universal favourites. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 
HE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 


C. M. Von Weser have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
eneral Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. 
Poetry by 


NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER ... +» JOHN OXENFORD ove 


5. 
3 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by the MarchionessdeCaux) .. .. se owe B 
THE PARTING (La Partenza) oo 8 WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 
4 
3 





ove one on . oo » 





d, 


LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) Iratian Worps ove 
SIGHING FOR THEE... .. ss. ase.) ese,» WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL (Mr. Santley’s great 
song) ws. oro wee teens wees ove THOMAS MOORE wow 4 
MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 
Doria) ... ee ee ee ee ee 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F and E flat (Edith 
Wynne’s great ballad) oe cco eon 
And the Answer to it, 
WHY ART THOU SADDENED?... es WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 4 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW HARP MUSIC BY CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
$s. 


PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE, Harp Solo... ooo ovo eee eee 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Harp Solo 
OBERON, Duo Brillant, Harp and Piano ae re 


ESMERALDA, Quartet on Irish Airs, for two Harps and two performers 
on the Piano ono ove 


WELLINGTON GuERNSEY 3 


FLoRENcE Percy .. 4 





To be had of all Musicsellers. 





Published This Day, 

“OH, BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES!” 
DUET FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE, 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s. 

London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


EW SONG, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” Words 


by Knicut Summers; Music by WitHELM Kuoss. Sung wit. 
y Signor Fout, and always encored. "price 4s, enue 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








“A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 
THE WORDS BY 


MISS (HORACE) SMITH. 
THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


. “FAREWELL FOR EVER” (“ Fahrwohl aufimmerdar "—E. Geibel). 
. 2, “ FIDELITY” (‘Ich bleibe treu”"—C. Herlassohn), 
. 3. * PARTED” (‘ Scheiden, Leiden”—E, Geibel). 
. “THE REQUEST ” (‘“ Viel Tausend Tausend Kiisse Gieb"—E. Geibel). 
. “THE VICTORY OF SPRING” (“ Und als ich aufstand Frith am Tag”— 











E. Geibel), 
No. 6. “ EVENING SOUNDS” (“ Ich liebe dich "—K. Beck). 





Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s. 





“ These songs, apart from their intrinsic merits, have special recommendations from 
the fact of their being the first published compositions of a talented young English 
pianist. Miss Amy Coyne is a daughter of Mr. Stirling Coyne, whose death we have 
had recently occasion to deplore. She has on more than one occasion displayed in 
public executive ability, and now puts forth with complete success pretensions to a 
place among writers of music. Six songs or lieder, striking in melody and full of 
character, constitute a creditable commencement of a career. No. 3 is our favourite, 
it is a graceful and flowing melody, with an accompaniment that is both ingenious 
and striking. No. 6 is equally original and charming, and may fairly contest with 
its predecessor the palm of superiority. ‘The remainder of the songs are simpler in 
form and construction; No. 2 has, however, much passion. It is seldom thata 
young musician makes a more creditable debut as a composer. Attention once drawn 
to these songs, their popularity is scarcely a matter of doubt. Miss Coyne shows 
great talent as a translator. Her adaptations of the words have much lyrical merit. 
a to meet Miss Coyne again in the arena into which she has ventured.”—The 

‘obe. 

“So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthtul composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.”—Musical World. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St. W. 
“DON CARLOS.” 


HE VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 
the PIANOFORTE of Verpr's ‘DON CARLOS,” are ON SALE at 
Doxcan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘““LE PREMIER JOUR DE BONHEDUR.” 


HE VOCAL MUSIO and the ARRANGEMENTS for 
the PIANOFORTE of Avusgr’s New Opera are ON SALE at 


Dunoan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


“HAMLET.” 


t ie VOCAL MUSIC and PIANOFORTE ARRANGE- 
MENTS of Amsrose Tuomas’s New Opera, ““ HAMLET," are ON SALE at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 




















Just Published, 


“SUNSHIN 8,” 
SONG. 
The Poetry by Miss E, GOMES, 
The Music by MARSHALL H. BELL. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street ‘ 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The weekly Concerts, which make the Crystal Palace in the purest 
sense musical, from the first week of October in one year to the last 
week of April in the next, commenced on Saturday. The weather was 
very unfavourable, and the concert-room, the largest and perhaps the 
best in England, was not so full as would otherwise in all surety have 
been the case; but, as Handel would have said under similar circum- 
stances, the music sounded all the better. An admirable programme, 
with a first-rate performance, put everyone in good humour; and the 
many real enthusiasts present might have felt justified in pitying the 
many real enthusiasts who, being absent, thus lost a genuine treat. 
Subjoined is the selection provided by Mr. Manns :— 


Overture “ Oberon” ae ae ast Weber 
Scena and Aria ‘ Ah, perfido” ... aes ie Beethoven 
Andante Spianato and Grande Polonaise, pianoforte Chopin 
Aria, “* Dalla sua pace” fra ee me Mozart 

_ Symphony in A Major, * Italian” Mendelssohn 
Cavatina, ‘Bel raggio” ... Rossini 
Solos for Pianoforte ea pa aes ans .» Pauer 
Songs—“ Serenade,” and ‘ Devotion” ss gon 


Fest-Overture ... we R. Volkmann 


Nine pieces in all, and nearly without exception good. A more 
brilliant performance of the brilliant overture to Weber’s English opera 
has rarely been listened to. So excellent and earnest was it that even 
the fortissimo chord itself, which, at the close of the first movement, 
announces the beginning of the Allegro—as great a “surprise” as a 
similar contrivance in Haydn’s so-called “ Surprise Symphony,” though 
without the apparently humorous intention that, in Haydn, makes even 

i clap-trap sound legitimate—had an air of seriousness about it. 
But the feature of the day was the Italian Symphony of Mendels- 
sohn, described so gracefully and with such true critical penetration in 
the programme by a writer who signs himself “G.,” and who need not 
have been ashamed to affix his name in full. We have seldom heard 
this finished masterpiece played to such absolute perfection. It has 
invariably been performed with the utmost spirit and effect under the 
direction of Mr. Manns; but that highly intelligent and exacting 
conductor seems never to be entirely satisfied. He cannot leave well 
alone; and, as is by no means the case with the large majority of those 
for whose benefit a certain ancient maxim was intended, his meddling 
with what is ‘ well” invariably leads to something that is still more 
acceptable ; so that when Mr. Manns isin question it may safely be 
said—‘' better” not ‘leave well alone.” To avoid details — which, 
indeed, would be superfluous, seeing that the execution of the Italian 
Symphony, at least in so far as we were able to judge, was without 
spot or blemish from one end to the other—certain delicate combina- 
tions, in the Andante con moto, which, though standing second among 
the four movements, was composed last, and more especially in the Con 
moto moderato, which plays the part assigned by Haydn and Mozart to 
the minuetto, and by recent composers, with Beethoven at their head, 
to the Scherzo, were now, for the first time in our remembrance, pre- 
cisely realized. As a striking example, we feel bound to single out the 
exquisitely subdued manner in which the theme of the trio in the 
last-named movement (for horns and bassoon) and all the subordinate 
passages for wind instruments were given. In the Finale, where the 
saliarello and tarantella are combined, and all the wild and bustling 
incidents of a carnival suggested, in a manner at once s0 picturesque 
and spirited, the unanimity of the performers was wonderful; and it 
would be invidious to point out any particular instrument, or instruments 
for special praise. The times, too, of this, of the bright and animated 
first allegro, and of the andante, which, while composed at Naples, was, 
nevertheless, we cannot but think, conceived at Rome (just as the finale 
must surely have received its finishing touches at Naples), left nothing 
to desire. The entire performance, in short, gave to the symphony 
that appearance of order and symmetrical beauty (“ Ordinis—virtus—et 
Venus”) insisted upon by Horace in what can scarcely be regarded as 
the most orderly and symmetrical, however it may be one of the most 
familiar and popular of his writings. The audience during this nobie 
“interpretation” of a noble work, was, to use the phrase of the poet 
Keats, “ quiet as a stone ;” and it was only at the termination of the 
several movements that one was made conscious of the existence of any 
sentient beings in the room, beyond the members of the orchestra who 
had been playing so magnificently, capable of giving audible utterance 
to their feelings. Here, however, in each successive instance, the 
loudest tnanifestations of satisfaction were exhibited; and after the 
finale the applause was so prolonged and general that Mr. Manns might 
fairly have begun again and repeated the whole movement, In refraining 
from doing so, however, he displayed both good taste and discretion. 
The pianoforte playing of Herr Pauer, both in his own showy pieces 
(the Cascade and Galop de Concert) and in the more peculiar and indi- 


his reputation as an artist of distinguished attainments. The orchestral 
accompaniments to the Andante Spianato, in G,and Grande Polonaise, 
in E flat, of Chopin, which, though always published together as one 
work (“ Op, 22”), have no evident connection with each other, are so 
meagre that they would hardly have been missed ; and the impression 
produced was exclusively due to the playing of Herr Pauer, who mastered 
with ease all the difficulties of the solo part. That Chopin knew very 
little of the orchestra, his concertos in E minor and F minor suffice to 
demonstrate; and the work under notice is even a more noticeable 
instance of his utter inability to make any ingenious or effective use of 
it. Moreover, the Andante Spianatois one of the most monotonous and 
uninteresting movements that fell from his rather sentimental than 
vigorous pen ; while the liveliness of the Polonaise is not by any means 
80 well sustained as fully to atone for the want of it in its precursor. 
But Herr Pauer—an eclectic, if there ever was one—has made even 
feebler music acceptable by the strength and energy of his finger. 
The great scena of Beethoven and the florid cavatina from Rossini’s 
Semiramide were sung by Malle. Sternberg—her first appearance before 
an English public. Mdlle. Sternberg, who has at least great earnest- 
ness to recommend her, obtained most applause in the Italian cavatina. 
Don Ottavio’s first air in Don Giovanni was sung with great care and 
expression by Mr. Vernon Rigby, who, in the Lieder of Schubert and 
Schumann, had the advantage of Herr Pauer’s pianoforte accompani- 
ment, which in Schumann’s song was of considerable importance, 
As regards merit, the vocal music was unexceptionable, though we 
cannot but think that a débutante like Mdlle. Sternberg would have 
shown better judgment in selecting for her début pieces somewhat 
less trying than those of Beethoven and Rossini, which, time out of 
mind, have taxed the capabilities of the most renowned singers—Ger- 
man, Italian, French, and English. 

We cannot speak very favourably of the Fest-Ouverture in F major 
by Herr Volkmann, of Pesth, although it is said to be his most recent 
composition (Op. 50). It is quite noisy enough, but much too dull, fora 
festive occasion. All that an admirable performance could do for it 
was done by Mr. Manns and his orchestra; but the impression created 
was anything rather than lively. Herr Volkmann belongs to a new 
German school which with increasing clamour knocks vainly for admis- 
sion at the doors of the Temple of ame. Unfortunately this clamour 
is merely to hide emptiness, as in the case of exceedingly loud talkers, 
who have really nothing to say worth saying. Of such stuff, it is 
melancholy to add, are made up the greater number of works which 
represent the actual state of productivity in Germany, where Bach and 
Hande], Haydn and Mozart, Weber and Schubert, Spohr and Mendels- 
sohn, at various periods, helped by their works to earn for their 
country the reputation which has placed it musically before all others. 
At the same time, Mr. Manns acted wisely in presenting the overture 
of Herr Volkmann ; and now, having afforded it a hearing, will act no 
less wisely in placing it on the shelf, where it may be consulted at 
leisure by the curious, and where, at any rate, it can do no harm. 

The prospectus of the Crystal Palace Concerts for 1868-9 is, as usual, 
full of promise. It informs us that Mr. Manns and his orchestra are to 
remain as before, of which Saturday’s concert gave excellent assurance. 
The chorus, too, of 300 singers, are again to take an important share of 
the programmes, and if they make as much progress as their great im- 
provement last year (instance the performance of Mendelssohn's dipus 
as an example) led us to expect there is good ground for hoping that at 
no distant period Mr. Manns will be able to do almost as much with his 
chorus as he has already done with his orchestra. On Mr. J. W. 
Walker’s new organ, moreover, from time to time, “the most distin- 
guished players of the day” are to be heard—good news for those who 
know and admire the marvellous pedal fugues and other organ works 
of J. S. Bach, to say nothing of Mendelssohn’s organ sonatas, fugues, 
&c. There are to be twenty-six concerts in all—twelve before, and 
fourteen after Christmas—and at these, besides constant selections from 
the existing repertory, very many novelties are to be produced. Among 
the specified novelties are Professor Sterndale-Bennett’s Woman of 
Samaria ; yet a fresh MS. symphony of the seemingly inexhaustible 
Schubert (who died aged 31!)—No. 6, in-C major, which those who 
have made acquaintance with it prefer even to the so-called “ Tragic 
Symphony” (in C minor), introduced with such éc/at last year; a sacred 
chorus, “Tu es Petrus,” by Mendelssohn (MS.), and the Vintager’s 
chorus—another welcome excerpt from the unfinished opera of Lorelet, 
for the genuine beauty of which, it being already published, we can 
vouch. Then, thanks to the indefatigable Mr. George Grove, whose 
researches in this interesting direction have been hitherto singularly 
fruitful, we are to have further selections from the utterly unknown 
operas of Schubert ; Beethoven’s Christus am Glberg (Mount of Olives), 
and Prometheus music (the whole we trust); Schumann’s Symphony in 
E flat, and overture to Goethe’s Herrmann and Dorothea ; a march from 
Herr Wagner’s most recent dramatic work (Meistersinger); the violin 





vidual than otherwise remarkable composition of Chopin, was worthy 


concerto of Herr Max Bruch (to be pot by Herr Joachim); Andreas 
Romberg’s “ Song of the Bell” (why ?); two orchestral movements from a 
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symphony by Uerr Rubinstein ; the two duets for clarinet and corno di 
bassetto composed by Mendelssohn for his friend Barrman (MSS.) ; 
Handel’s St, Cecilia; and, last and not least welcome, a new symphony 
in D by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, which it is to be hoped may fulfil the 
rich promise of his first, in E minor. Among more familiar pieces are 
included the Choral Symphony of Beethoven, Mr. Sullivan’s music to 
The Tempest, the Iteformation Symphony of Mendelssohn, and Schu- 
mann’s ’aradise and the Peri, happily in “an abridged form.” Thus a 
season of more than ordinary attraction may be confidently expected. 

At the concert to-day the symphony is Beethoven’s unparalleled 
Eroica, the overture Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas, while a march from 
Herr Wagner's Meistersinger, an intermezzo from Herr Reinecke’s opera, 
King Manfred, and a vocal scena by Herr Johannes Hager will be heard 
for the first time. The singers are Mdlle. Enequist and Mr. Nelson 
Varley; the solo player is Mr. Carrodus, our admirable English violinist, 
who is set down for Ernst’s very difficult and very effective fantasia on 
airs froin Rossini’s Otello. 


aaa! | 


ONCE MORE * RUTH.” 


Mr, Tolhurst has addressed the subjoined letter to the editor of the 
Musical Times, on the well-worn subject of his oratorio, Ruth :— 


Sin,—In your February number you were kind enough to review an ora- 
torio of mine. Perceiving, by a recent circular, that you invite correspondence, 
will you allow me to correct an error into which you have fallen respecting the 
production of this work. Of course your notice “knocked me out of time” 
entirely, because other critics copied your tone, many your very words. And 
as the notice was written, if not actually printed, before the thing was per- 
formed, even the tardy admission that the room was filled, and the people 
pleased, failed to repair the havoc you considered it your duty to make, You 
assume that my work was submitted to the public in the first instance without 
being shown to the professional world; or that it was not submitted to com- 
petent judges in manuscript. If you had thought for a moment of the 
practicability of multiplying by means of the pen alone, a score of two or 
three hundred pages, you would never have used the taunt. But to show you 
how unjust it was, I will, at the risk of being charged with egotism, name a 
Jew of the very numerous circle of professional men to whom the manuscript 
was shown by myself before publication. Mr. Charles Horsley, who conducted 
it on one occasion ; the three other gentlemen who conducted it upon three 
other occasions, whom I need not name; Mr. John Hullah, Mr. Jules Bene- 
dict, Dr. Rimbault, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Professor Oakeley, and others 
whom it is not necessary to mention. Some preferred one number, others 
another, but the general verdict was the same as that given by the public on 
the night of its performance. If a new work is received with applause, such 
is mentioned in all your reports, be the work what it may, as an evidence of 
its suiting the taste of the listeners. But, in my case, even the wrapt atten- 
tion of an audience of some hundreds, extending over a period of three hours, 
goes for nothing ; less than nothing. “It only shows that the people, as well 
as the composer, were out of their senses.” For ‘“ Not for Joe,” it is a great 
recommendation to be nightly encored; but for a solo from a new oratorio to 
be encored, that is decidedly against the work. From the representative of a 
journal such as yours, I had hoped better things. That, as you say, you 
‘would have been pleased to know nothing of this oratorio,” is no doubt the 
truth, and is the key to your devout wish concerning its fate. I point to the 
acknowledged state and condition of musical opinion, and ask, “ Whom are 
we to follow? Who can give an authoritative opinion?” Do not the works 
that our musical critics most unsparingly condemn sell the best ; and do not 
works from the pens of composers spoken of in their pet papers as the very 
highest of their time fall dead from the press? Comic songs, not worth 
naming, will return thousands of pounds to their lucky proprietors, while a 
eoncerto from the greatest of living artists will not circulate fifty copies—if I 
had said five, I should have been nearer the truth. There is something wrong 
somewhere. Will not those whose office it is to lead public opinion, endeavour 
to show us where lies the error? It would be much better employment than 
abusing one another. Allow me humbly to suggest that musical men are in 
the dark respecting melodic outline. In what does it consist ; where lies its 
enchantment and its durability? Next, they are “at sea,” with regard to 
“rhythm.” Too much of your space I am unwilling to occupy; but these 
two points are, to my mind, of such paramount importance, that I cannot 
remain silent upon them. I find Rossini is preaching the same doctrine. You 
will remember how the critics treated him a generation ago. Yet the ‘“inven- 
tive faculty,” that comes direct from heaven, has never been so largely 
bestowed on any composer since Mozart. I speak advisedly when I say that 
of melodies of the higher degree of popularity in England, more are traceable 
to the pen of this than to that of any other rousician who has ever lived. You 
will, doubtless, sneer me down ; but, confident that I have truth at my back, 
I fearlessly assert that it is the gift of melody, which, to our leading musicians, 
is the last element of their art.—Yours very truly, | Gror@Ee ToLHuRsT. 








Srerrix.—The Prussian Government has given its sanction to the 
establishment of a Conservatory of Music. 





NEW AND OLD GERMAN OPERAS. 
(From the “ Atheneum.” 

Every opportunity of reconsidering an opinion strongly expressed under the 
influence of a first impression should be embraced. I was glad, after the 
interval of many years, to hear the other evening Herr Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
at Baden-Baden. It should first be said that not all the zeal of the direction 
of the opera, nor the cost expended on its production, nor the care brought to 
his task by Herr Eckert (an excellent conductor of theatrical music), could 
by any magic ensure a result such as could satisfy commonplace hearers, still 
less Herr Wagner’s admirers—a crew as noisy as they are illogical. The 
composer, it may be recollected, has himself with magnificent modesty pro- 
claimed in print that his operas should only be given as so many great treats, 
once a year or so, in privileged places,on high days and holidays; and his 
friends bear out this original dictum by assuring colder and less credulous 
lovers of music that they are in no case to appreciate Herr Wagner's later 
productions till they have studied the same at Munich. In spite of such oracular 
warnings uninitiated listeners may fairly make the best of opportunities such 
as are afforded to the operas of such less sublime Germans as Mozart, Weber, 
and Beethoven; and thus seeing that “for better for worse” two of Herr 
Wagner's stage works are from time to time produced in sundry German theatres, 
and there sustained by vehement partisanship, a word or two from an outsider 
who has never been averse to experiment may not be altogether superfluous. 

To speak plainly, Lohengrin pleased me less at Baden-Baden than it did 
when I witnessed its first production at Weimar under the auspices of Dr. 
Liszt's exaggerated enthusiasm. The defiance of all excepted rules and canons 
of beauty, the obsequious recourse to such expedients for producing clap-trap 
effect as the writer could command, his insolent disregard of everything like free 
will or impulse on the part of the slaves bound to do their task-master’s bidding, 
in place of intelligent interpreters and fellow-workers, the meagreness of original 
idea, now that they have ceased to be novelties, have lost their startling power, 
save for those who are habituated to disease and decadence, and who conceal 
the unhealthiness of their sympathies by controversial eagerness. I have never 
received such an impression of haggardness in place of beauty of contour, of 
bombast thrust forward to do duty for real dignity, as from Lohengrin the 
other evening. It would be hard to say which was the most noticeable, the 
poverty of the thoughts, the crudity with which they are set forth, but sparingly 
relieved by certain ingenious orchestral touches, or the aquiescence of a public, 
including connoisseurs who have been used to boast their superior depth and 
far-sightedness in their judgment of music by contempt of all Italian and 
French ware, and of English pretensions to enjoy and appreciate what is best 
in music. The orchestra assembled at Baden-Baden was fairly good, and went 
through its hard work steadily ; the chorus brought together from many places 
was less satisfactory. The best had been done in the engagement of principal 
artists that could be done. Malle. Mallinger from Munich, Herr Betz from 
Berlin,Herr Nachdauer (who replaced Herr Niemann), are all rated as in the 
first rank of German opera-singers; and such effect as was produced was 
owing to their good will and power of lungs. The heroine, too, had the dreamy 
picturesque look which befits the part of Elsa, and was wonderfully 
dressed. The opera was accepted with as much delight as if “ paradise,” not 
“chaos,” had come again. 

On hearing Lohengrin at Weimar I remember to have said to a great 
German musician: ‘‘If this music becomes the law of the land, in twenty 
years time there will not be a singer capable of singing Mozart’s operas.” 
‘What matter!” was the cordial answer; “they have been sung enough.” 
The truth of the prophecy was sadly established here by a performance of Don 
Juan, immediately following that of Lohengrin. I have rarely seen or heard 
anything so discreditably bad. Intonation, execution, intelligence, were all 
alike disgraceful. In particular must be signalized a hooting Zerlina from 
Vienna, because of the excess of her self-confidence making it appear that 
Don Juan was as much sinned against as sinning—because of her elongated 
screams on every note marked for a pause—because of her utter disdain of 
execution. Yet this lady who in Paris or in London would hardly have been 
allowed to finish her part, was encored and greeted with a huge garland. The 
exhibition would have been ridiculous, had it not also been humihating, to those 
whose reverence for what is sterling and refined in Art holds its own, be the 
ruin and revolution of the hour ever so complete. For the moment, it is sadly 
evident that we are in the iron age of national opera in Germany. H. F.C. 





Hanover.—An explosion of gas occurred a short time since at the 
Theatre-Royal, just before the commencement of the evening’s perform- 
ance. A strong smell of gas was perceived emanating from the 
practice-room set aside for the choristers, and one of the servants 
entered with a light. As a natural consequence, the gas exploded with 
a loud detonation, blowing out doors, and shattering windows. The unfor- 
tunate and stupid servant was severely, though not dangerously, 
jnjured, but no material damage was done to the theatre. 

Brusseis.—M. Reyer’s Maitre Wolfram has been produced at the 
Thédtre de la Monnaie, but, like the same composer’s Statue, when 
brought out at the same theatre, some years ago, has not proved a 
success.—Mad. Adelina Patti is engaged for three performances, to 
begin on the 20th December. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S ITALIAN SYMPHONY. 
(From the Orystal Palace Programme of Oct. 3). 


Allegro viwace. 
Andante con moto 

Con moto moderato 

Saltarello: Presto, 

The name of “Italian,” by which this delightful work is known, is 
due to Mendelssohn himself. He composed it during his stay in Italy 
in 1831, and repeatedly refers to it in his charming letters home under 
that title to distinguish it from the Walpurgis Night—which in joke to 
his sister he calls the Saxon Symphony—and the Hebrides Overture, 
which he also wrote at the same time, as well as from the Scotch Sym- 
phony, which he planned and made some progress with during that 
period of astonishing activity. The opening and closing movements 
appear to have been composed in Rome itself. At any rate, writing 
from Rome on the 22nd February, 1831, after he had been there four 
months, he tells his sisters that “the Italian Symphony is making 
great progress ; it will be the gayest thing I have ever done, especially 
the last movement; for the Adagio, I have not found anything yet 
exactly right, and think I must put it off for Naples.” A week later 
he is in the same mind, and after lamenting how fast the time flies, and 
very unnecessarily upbraiding himself for not making the best use of 
it, he continues, “If I could but do one of my two symphonies here! 
but the Italian one I must and will put off till I have seen Naples, 
which must play a part in it.’ The part which it did play, then, is 
the slow movement. Of the Scherzo, or what stands for it, more anon. 
‘The andante, if anything, is Mendelssohn’s visit to Naples. It is diffi- 
cult to realize this, and to find in that grave, beautiful, regretful strain, 
a reflection of the streets and quays of the noisiest and most brilliant 
city in the world. It would seem to have been more appropriately the 
production, or rather the suggestion, of some solemn evening hour in 
Rome, in the gathering shades of St. Peter's, or the mouldering quaint 
grandeur of the Vatican Gardens. And I cling to this idea, notwith- 
standing the two letters just quoted ; for it was not till the 5th April 
that he left Rome, and the Holy Week and Easter had come in the 
interval, and he had gone through the wonderful ceremonials of that 
time, and had had the lovely, lingering land journey—by road, not by 
railway—from Rome to Naples, in which to collect his impressions and 
mature his ideas.—T his Andante (often, though entirely without warrant, 
called the Pilgrim’s March) is one of the most favourite orchestral 
pieces in the whole repertory of music, and probably shares with the 
Allegretto of Beethoven’s No. 8 Symphony the honour of having made 
more people happy than any other piece. It is therefore unnecessary 
to say another word about it. 

The opening movement, Allegro vivace, seems to embody the general 
feelings aroused by Mendelssohn’s entrance into Italy, and his autumn 
journey from the Alps to Rome, of which such delightful records are 
left in his letters. Never, perhaps, was music written more wonderfully 
full of the fire of youth and the animal spirits of a man at once 
thoroughly genial and refined. There is something irresistible in the 
gay élan with which it starts off without an instant’s hesitation. 

The Finale was doubtless inspired by the Carnival at Rome, in the 
fun of which Mendelssohn joined as heartily as any born Italian, and of 
which he has left an exceilent description (though not so vivid as this 
Jinale) in his letters. 

With regard to the third movement, Con moto moderato, which occu- 
pies the place of the usual minuet or Scherzo, there is a tradition (of 
what authority is uncertain) that it was transferred to its present place 
from an early symphony. If so, it shows what gems may be still lying 
hid in those early works, which, notwithstanding the Reformation 
Symphony, the Trumpet Overture, the new Songs without Words, and 
half.a-score of other pieces seem still as inexhaustible and as full of 
interest as ever. In style it is no doubt earlier than the rest of the 
symphony; but is not the beauty of the sunrise often equal to that of 
the noonday ? The opening subject of this lovely movement has a 
Mozartish turn; indeed, it is almost note for note the same with a 
phrase in the slow movement of the Jupiter Symphony, but the resem- 
blance only lasts long enough to please us by the connection, and the 
rest of the subject and the whole of the treatment are as individual 
Mendelssohn aa anything in the whole range of his works. 

The Italian Symphony was first played at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
at the Philharmonic Concert of May 13th, 1833, during Mendelssohn’s 
third visit to London. He himself conducted the performance, playing 
the D minor Concerto of Mozart in the first part of the concert. The 
score of the symphony was purchased by the society. It seems to have 
been well received from the very first; indeed, by that time Mendels- 
sohn was so widely known in London, and so beloved byall who knew 
him, that his music had a double chance of success. The slow move- 
ment (like the “Scherzo of the Reformation Symphony) was encored 
at the first performance. But it was not till after the death of Mendels- 
sohn in 1848 that the Italian Symphony became the universal favourite 
it now is. This no doubt was mainly due to the fact that until then 


it remained uupublished. It is said that this was at Mendelssohn's 

own desire ; that, with his usual fastidiousness, he was not quite satis- 

fied with the fincle—wished to develop it more; and in fact a year 

before his death he sent for the piece with the view of making these or 

ay alterations, and it was in his possession still unaltered when he 
ied. 

Among all Mendelssohn's works there is not one more characteristic 
than this symphony of that cheerful, sunshiny, happy life which was 
almost more remarkable than his genius. Well might he call it the 
gayest thing he had written, 1t is not only that there is not a dull bar 
in the work, there is a force of freshness and life, and of youth innocent 
without being weak, to which 1 know no parallel except perhaps his 
own G minor Concerto, which indeed was the offspring of the same 
happy period. The B flat Symphony of Beethoven in some re- 
spects resembles it; but the absolute youth, the extraordinary spring, 
the action for the mere sake of it and because it can’t be helped—is 
wanting even there. What a quality to possess! and how fortunate 
for him, and for us for whom he wrote, that Mendelssohn’s circum- 
stances were such as to put him above the reach of those sordid 
anxieties and cares which were such a clog on Mozart, Schubert, and 
Beethoven, and enable him to indulge the hopes and aspirations of 
youth to the full extent to which his pure mind and loving, aspiring, 
spirit prompted. 

It is curious to notice—as every little point about a great man is 
interestiug—what a dominion the key of A seems to have taken over 
Mendelssohn during his journey and stay in Italy. Three of his 
greatest works were planned or executed then, the Italian and Scotch 
Symphonies and the Walpurgisnacht, and of the three the first is in A 
major and the two last in A minor. I 
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Shaber Silber across Heer Schachner. 


Sir,—Why are we to be troubled at this time of the year about the 
Gloucester Festival, which was not such a very remarkable festival, and 
which took place a month ago? Herr Schachner, the composer of Js: ael's 
Return from Babylon (which he preters to call “Jsrael” tout court, at the 
risk of its being confounded with the /srued of another composer), has 
just recovered trom illness sufficiently to be able to write a letter to the 
Times in which he thanks the artists who performed in his oratorio for 
their “esteemed services.” No name is mentioned in this tardily 
written letter except that of Herr Schachner, whom I can readily believe 
when he aseerts that he heard “his work performed with unqualified 
satisfaction to himself.” Nevertheless, the whole of the work was not 
given; and I fancy Herr Schachner would have listened to it with still 
greater satisfaction if he could have heard it from beginningto end. At 
the same time, different persons have different tastes; and to judge by 
a letter from the Bishop of Gloucester which appeared in the Jorning 
Post, the day before Herr Schachner’s letter appeared in the Zimes, the 
performance of fragments from Israel in Gloucester Cathedral did not 
give that prelate anything like ‘‘ unqualified satisfaction” The Bishop 
declares that he has never been insensible to the arguments urged in 
favour of the festival, one of which is based on ‘the spiritual fitness of 
the place for some, at least, of the music performed within it.” “ But,” 
he adds, “for this argument to have its full force it certainly ought to 
be provided that only masterpieces of sacred music in their complete 
form should be performed.” In whatever manner it may be applied, it 
seems to me that the principle laid down by the Bishop is in itself 
perfectly just. Shaver Silver. 


The letter referred to by Mr. Silver is subjoined hastily :— 


“ To the Editor of the Times. 

“ Str,—May I solicit a favour through the medium of your powerful 
journal to make known to those artists who performed in my oratorio 
Israel at the Gloucester Musical “Festival how deeply indebted I am to 
them for their highly esteemed services on that occasion? It is seldom 
that a composer hears his work performed with unqualified satisfaction 
to himself. I have been singularly fortunate in this respect, and my mo-t 
sincere thanks are due to the principal singers, band and chorus equally 
alike, for their great care and attention which have afforded me so 
gratifying a result. Severe illness has been the cause of my thus tardily 
acknowledging the benefit I have derived from them.—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, 

“21, York Place, Portman Square, Sept. 28. 

[Let its contents be read by the light of Mr. Shaver Silver's 


torch and it will be seen in its normal hue—A. S. S.} 





J. R. ScHacnyer.” 








Fiorence. The Teatro Nuovo was re-opened with Cimarosa’s 
Matrimonio Segreto, which, however, did not attract very long, and was 
followed by Le Nozze di Figaro.—At the Pagliano, Signor Pontoglio’s 
Schiava Greca was to be produced almost immediately. 
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ORATORIO.* 
(Concluded from page 681.) 


After this historical survey, we shall be enabled to indicate the 
position which Oratorio occupies as a poetically-musical work of 
art, especially at the present day. 

And first with respect to the purport or subject. This may be 
taken from the history or legends of the church and the saints, or 
from the ideal world which a believing and imaginative mind 
creates from the traditions of the sacred records. It must, how- 
ever, be of so elevated a nature as to afford the musician an oppor- 
tunity for representing the highest and holiest conditions of the 
soul of which the mind of man is capable. Though the latter 
remains the same in all times it cannot be disputed that religious 
feeling has frequently varied at different periods, and that, in this 
respect, even without sectarianism, the Christian is distinguished 
from the Jew, the Turk, and the Pagan. ‘The more profound and 
purer, therefore, in a Christian sense, the development of our mind, 
the more will it affect the choice and the treatment of our subject. 

Important though an oratorio, considered for itself, as a work 
of art, may appear, when founded on any subject the author may 
choose, provided it only be a grandiose one, it is equally necessary, 
both from an artistic and a historical point of view, that this 
subject should be in keeping with the time. The work ought to 
reflect the height attained by the development of the spirit and 
mind of the period, when it is written. On the other hand, the 
subject must not be taken from that period itself; it must, at 
least, stand at such a distance as will enable us to grasp it objec- 
tively. This is partly the reason why Weber’s Cantata, Kampf und 
Sieg (written in 1816) produced so slight an impression. A grand 
national subject is probably requisite for the popularity of any 
work, the date of which is placed in a period near our own. 

With regard to the poetic treatment, the subject may either 
appear in a cantata-like, lyrical form, as, for instance, Handel’s 
Messiah, or in a dramatico-lyrical one, like the same composer’s 
Samson. But as, in poetry, everything tends to the Dramatic, the 
lyrical as well as the epico-lyrical form of oratorio no more excludes 
a dramatic development than it implies necessarily that there must 
be a reason for everything that happens in the progress of the 
plot. A conflict of interests, or the tying of a knot, such as is un- 
conditionally required in Opera, is simply desirable, but by no 
means indispensable in Oratorio. But everything which, on the 
one side, can be accounted for only logically, and, on the other, 
would concede the preponderance to worldly feeling, must be 

excluded from the course of the story. In consequence of this 
very form, even if the operatic composer did not hesitate to select 
as his subject many an oratorio subject, for fear of incurring, as he 
so easily might, the charge of profanity, an opera would differ 
materially from an oratorio. Save for the fact that it would lead 
us too far, this might be more precisely proved in the case, for 
instance, of Handel's and Méhul’s Joseph, or Handel’s and Men- 
delssohn’s Athalia. , 

This, however, cannot, as many assume, constitute the sole rea- 
son why for oratorio a universally known, and for opera a mostly 
unknown, story should be chosen. Were such the case, Joseph 
would never have proved successful as the subject of an opera, or 
Paradies und die Peri as that of an oratorio. The reason lies 
deeper. In opera, the story is treated theatrically, the whole 
course of it being, above all things, presented to the eye. Every 
detail, in so far as it is necessary for the comprehension of the 
whole picture, requires to be introduced. Language must be only 
sparingly employed to aid in conducting the plot, while to dwell too 
much upon anything subordinate, and to stop the progress of 
the action, are as great faults as to keep back a merely accessary 
circumstance, which, however, belongs to the natural development 
of the whole.—Oratorio, on the other hand, appeals in its progress 
exclusively to the mental vision, which is better pleased that what 
is accessary should be passed over rather than brought forward, 
and which is even fond of itself connecting points apparently very 
remote from each other. Furthermore, the mental vision of one 
who enjoys music alone is fond of dwelling on the protracted lyrical 
treatment of what is passing in the soul, because, from its nature, 
it likes to penetrate deeply into everything. For this reason, the 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





books for oratorios may be so planned that only the principal events 
and the leading emotions which accompany them shall be really 
expressed, while everything else, connected more or less closely, 
precedes, or is appended to, them, and, to a certain extent, sur- 
rounds them, in order, on the one hand, to make the subject ap- 
pear as ideal as possible, and, on the other, to afford a wider field 
to the lyrical element. The same freedom cannot well be con- 
ceded to the author of an operatic libretto. 

The musical treatment demands, above all things, a grand style 
in keeping with the subject. Here again, however, the style of 
church-music must be distinguished from that of sacred music. 
Church-music rises to that objective altitude whence it can work 
upon the elevated religious feelings of an entire congregation, and, 
for this reason, endeavours, in its means of expression and delinea- 
tion, to preserve a conformity with the church-service. In order to 
do this, it has frequently to practise eelf-denial. Protestant 
church-music has been obliged to limit itself in several points, for 
instance, to that kind of singing only, and those instruments— 
such as the organ and the trombone—which have been sanctified 
either by their elevating effect or by long use and custom. Sacred 
music, on the other hand, traverses, in ideal ecstasy, the whole 
range of human emotion, and delineates not only every general 
feeling of individualities, congregations, and nations, but every 
such feeling exhibited under especial circumstances, so that it is at 
last borne upwards to that objective heighth of religiously elevated 
feeling which almost alone forms the foundation of church-music. 
In order, too, that its utterances may be clear and beautiful, all 
the rich resources of the Present must be placed at its disposal, care 
being of course taken that they are employed in a wise, modest, 
and thoroughly intellectual manner. One feature is the employ- 
ment of the entire orchestra, as Handel and Sebastian Bach, no 
less than Haydn and Mozart, in their time, did not scruple to em- 
ploy it. The tone-forms themselves must be carried out fully and 
sufficiently, both by the prolongation and contrast of characteristic 
motives, according to the rules of art, and by contrapuntal com- 
binations, but the composer must not, when writing, consider 
merely the effect of each separate piece, but the aggregate effect of 
all the pieces together. 

A singular error exists with regard to sacred, as well as to 
church-music. It is frequently thought that musical scholarship 
is the especial attribute of this department of art. We cannot, it 
is true, be too particular in the means we select when we would 
do honour to God ; but, if the forms of the fugue and of the canon 
did not in themselves possess a higher justification than that of 
mere custom, and if, moreover, they are not presented in so perfect 
a manner, that, clear and intelligible, they can be enjoyed by 
everyone ; and if, furthermore, they do not flow warm from the 
heart of the composer, but are merely an intellectual combination, 
they then belong as little to oratorio as to any other kind of music. 
In our love for the means, we must never lose sight of the end, 
and we have a right to expect that mere specimens of form, how- 
ever skilfully and learnedly constructed, shall not be intruded into 
oratorio or church-music. 

It is, therefore, a great fault in an oratorio for a piece to be 
introduced for itself alone and not for the general effect, and for 
it to be thematically worked out in one place, or to be inverted in 
another, when care has been taken that it shall produce its legiti- 
mate impression in its proper place. ‘That these observations are 
not intended to advocate mere sketchiness or, what is worse, a 
total absence of form, will be self-apparent from what has pre- 
ceded. Every separate piece ought to be most exhaustively worked 
out, but what is subordinate at a less length than what is of 
greater importance, the treatment of both being characterized by 
good style. 

In order to be effective, Oratorio, as a whole, requires that the 
time needed for its performance should be shorter than that usually 
allotted to the performance of grand opera, partly because only the 
ear, and not the eye, derives any gratification from it, and partly 
because the purely ideal treatment of the subject precludes the 
variety of material means, which may be employed in opera. 

We expect, therefore, from the oratorio composer that he shall 
be able to calculate the auditor’s powers of endurance, as affecting 
the total impression of the work. 

Lastly, in order that a work may produce a marked and exciting 
effect, the public must be impressionable. The spirit of the time 
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will, therefore, always react upon every work. We can only 
expect oratorio to flourish afresh when, with the next creative era 
in music, there shall exist, also, a period of general religious 
susceptibility combined with a ripe, elevated sentiment of national 
consciousness. 

0 


THE ORIGIN OF OPERA IN FRANCE.* 


Under the title, Les Origines de l'Opera, et le Ballet de ‘la 
Reine, M. Ludovic Celler has just published in Paris a work in 
which he investigates very carefully the origin of the stage, and 
of dancing in France. He has directed his researches more 
particularly to ballet-opera, such as it exists at the present day, 
and he thinks that its first origin may be traced to Circé, ou le 
Ballet de la Reine, first performed on the 15th October, 1581, at 
the court of the Valois, to celebrate the marriage of the Duc de 
Joyeuse. For many centuries ballet and lyrical tragedy had been 
kept completely distinct, while opera, as we understand it, and as 
we find it for the first time in the ballet of Circé, combines in one 
work the simultaneous efforts of the poet, the musician, the ballet- 
master, the scenic artist, and the machinist. ‘The honour of this 
innovation is due to Baltazarini, surnamed de Beaujoyeulx; he 
was certainly influenced by the tendencies of his own country, but 
he was influenced by the French spirit as well. Opera has ripened 
slowly in French society ; the elements of it may easily be dis- 
covered in the various mysterics, interludes, masquerades, car- 
rousels, dances, and musical compositions produced in that 
country, and it was, so to speak, developed quite naturally at the 
Court of the last of the Valois, a court as voluptuous and elegant 
as the refined and artistic, but, at the same time, profoundly 
corrupted courts of the various Italian sovereigns. 

Music and dancing have always occupied among all nations an 
important place, but never probably one so elevated as that which 
they filled during the reigns of Henri II., Charles [X., and Henri 
II. We shall not go back to the times of antiquity, nor shall 
we pass the boundaries of France. 

In the Middle Ages, the French liked two kinds of entertain- 
ments—the mysteries and the interludes, to which were added pro- 
cessions and masquerades: the double source of opera and ballet. 
The mysteries were at first performed by real pilgrims. ‘The first 
attempts proved successful, and, side by side with these pious 
actors, there were formed companies of jugglers, who began giving 
very profane scenes simultaneously with mysteries like that of The 
Passion, in ‘‘ twelve days.” ‘The feudal lords, too, gave perform- 
ances of their own in their castles. ‘These pieces consisted of short 
scenes, a kind of chivalrous and gallant tourneys, in which ingeni- 
ous mechanical figures, groups, and monsters, took part. In the 
course of time, these primitive entertainments of the people and of 
the aristocracy fell into disfavour. Trocessions, masquerades, and 
tournaments succeeded them. Ballets became popular in the 
reign of Henri II.; they were accompanied by short compositions 
in verse called madrigals, and sung by the ladies, Janequin was 
the master of this style. 

Up to this period, the dances had been slow and majestic. 
Catherine de Medici changed this, by introducing light, sensual; 
and animated dances, concerning which we possess the most com- 
plete details in a treatise written, in 1588, by Jean Tabourot, a 
canon of the chapter of Langres. The worthy ecclesiastic goes 
into the matter conscientiously, without feeling the slightest desire 
even to smile. He proves how useful dancing is in polishing 
people’s manners, in fostering elegance, and in promoting marriages 
by enabling men and women to form a better estimate of each 
other. It is also useful for a much more curious purpose. In the 
words of the worthy canon himself: “ Nay, this is far from all, 
since dances are gone through to see if lovers are healthy and 
active in their limbs, and, when the dances are over, the dancers 
are allowed to kiss their mistresses, so that both the latter and they 
themselves may smell one another, and see if they have a sweet 
breath, or smell inodorously.” 

We have stated that, in consequence of the innovation intro- 
duced by Catherine de Medici, dances were divided into two 
categories—serious dances and gay dances. The principal ones 
were the ‘* basse danse,” gradually neglected in the reign of Henri 
IIL, which was exceedingly grave and regular in its movements 











* From the Guide Musical. 











and rhythm ; the ‘‘courante,” a sort of introduction, or prelude ; 
the ‘ bourrée,” to which Queen Catherine was particularly partial ; 
the ‘‘allemande,” the ‘gaillarde,” the ‘ gavotte,” and the ** branle,” 
the last being subdivided into a host of others, and resembling 
rather closely the “‘boulangére” of the present day; the ‘‘pavane,” 
at first very solemn, was employed for royal entries, but then 
became very gay and animated on account of the couplets sung by 
the dancers as they danced ; and, lastly, the ‘ volte,” which held 
the first place at Court, and was the most unbecoming. It is 
found almost unchanged at the fétes of the village of Roussillon. 
I have — a severe epithet to it, but the reader will judge 
whether that epithet is deserved from the following description, 
given by the worthy canon, Tabourot, of the final figure, “The danecr 
threw his left arm round the waist of his partner, and pressed it 
firmly, rather high up, so as to throw her weight upon his thigh ; 
he placed his right hand at the bottom of the young lady’s torso, 
raised her up, by pushing forward his thigh, on which she was, as 
it were, seated, and thus finished the movement of the volte or 
turn, while his partner clasped him round the neck with her arm,” 
and, adds Tabourot, ‘‘ mostly showed her naked knees, unless she 
held down her petticoats with her left hand to prevent her doing 
so.” Many fair dancers forgot this act of prudence; many, too, 
increased the danger by shortening their skirts; those who hat 
good legs could not make up their minds not to show them! ‘The 
preachers thundered away in the pulpit against the practice, but 
what good was that, when Catherine of Medici, and Marguerite of 
Navarre, were the first who forgot to put their hands to their skirts ? 
( To be continued.) 
es 
REVIEWS. 


The Galatea Waltz. Composed and most respectfully inscribed to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh, by Brunetre [London: Boosey and Co.] 

Tue frequenters of the Agricultural Hall concerts have placed the 

stamp of public approval upon this waltz. We have nothing whatever 

to say in opposition. 

When I was young and fair. Ballad. Written by the Hox. Mrs. Girrorp. 
The music composed by CLariweL. [London: Boosey and Co.] 

A very simple ballad, marked in a special degree by the features which 

have made its composer’s works so popular. ‘The words are good. 


The Harmonious Blacksmith. Fantasia for the flute and piano, by Manuan- 
DAINE. 

Valse Caprice, for flute and piano, by Epwanp pre Jone. [London 
Rudall, Rose, Carte, & Co.] 

Respecrivety Nos. 6 and 18 of a collection called “ The Flute Player's 

Folio.” Amateurs of the flute should make a note of them. 


O breathe ye sweet Roses. Duet for Contralto and Baritone. The words 
by Wetiincton Gorrnsey. The music composed by Henry Smarr. 
[London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Tue composer’s name sufficiently recommends this duet, but we must 

be guilty of superfluousness so far as to say that it is put together in a 

masterly style, that the themes are melodious, and the general effect 

pleasing ina high degree. 

Mine, thouyart mine. Song. Written by Wettincton GuERNsEY. 
posed by Jutes Benepicr. [London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 
Mr. Guernsey is fortunate in getting his words set to music by such 
composers as Messrs. Benedict and Smart, and ought not to complain if 
the excellence of the setting monopolizes attention. The sung before 
us is very characteristic of Mr. Benedict’s graceful pen, and abounds in 
masterly touches which will secure the favour of every one able to 

appreciate good music. 

In Thee, O Lord, have I put my trust. Full anthem for four voices, by 
Bertuotp Tours. [London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 

Wrrnovt being remarkably original, this is a well written anthem. 
Its consti uction shows thought and judgment, as well as consideralle 
expressive power. The repetition, a grade higher of the bold passage, 
on the words, ‘‘and be Thou my strong rock and house of defence,” is 
not a novel device, but the manner in which it is here carried ont 
markedly shows its effectiveness. Mr. Tours’ anthem deserves exten- 
sive use, 





Com- 





Bereamo—A new opera, La Schiava greca, music by Sig. Pontoglio, 
has been successfully produced. 

Baprx.—Herr Tieodor Wachtel has been singing at the Theatre. 
As a matter of course, one of the operas in which he appeared was Le 
Postillon de Longjumeau, 
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Pp Dison be Pulmerin d'Olibe filz du Roy Frorenpos de 
Macepons et de La Bete Grane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by eat Maugin, dit le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for THirTy-FivE GUINEAS. 

Enquire of DuxcaN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NOTICE. 

The Musica Wortp will henceforth be published on Frmay, in 
time for the evening mails, Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 











To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WorRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Litile 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 


delivery. 

Che Musical World. 
LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1868. 
\ E are enabled to present our readers with an outline of the 

important work lately discovered by Mr. George Grove in 
Vienna, and now the chief attraction of the Saturday Concert 
prospectus. Before doing so, however, it may be well to 
point out what the public knowledge of Schubert's Symphonies 
actually amounts to at the present time. Number One in D, 
Number Two in B flat, and Number Three in D, have never been 
performed. Number Four in C minor (Tragische) was heard for 
the first time at the Crystal Palace last season. Number Five in 
B flat, Number Six in C, and Number Seven in E (unfinished) are 
unknown, while Number Eight in B minor (unfinished), and 
Number Nine in C, are more or less familiar. Out of the entire 
set, therefore, only three have hitherto been played in public. 
But, thanks to the Crystal Palace, two, if not three others, will 
shortly be heard. Number Six is fixed for performance on the 
21st of next month; the manuscript of Number Five has been 
secured by Mr. Grove ; and it is not unlikely that some competent 
hand may fully score those portions of Number Seven which Schu- 
bert left incomplete. ‘There will then remain only the first three ; 
but that we shall, in time, hear those also—if such hearing be at 
all possible—we have not the smallest doubt. 

The sixth symphony opens with an adagio, thirty bars long. 
After a few vigorous chords, by way of calling attention, the 
gentle character of the movement is thus indicated :— 
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THE SIXTH SYMPHONY OF SCHUBERT. 
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and a strikingly graceful passage :— 
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Out of these materials the Adagio is constructed ; and its quiet, 
almost melancholy tone, strongly contrasts with the lively first 

theme of the Allegro to which it directly leads :— 
Flutes and Oboes. NS! 
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This subject is developed in a singularly itis and eakiplbiien 
manner; and, after a vigorous episode for full orchestra, the 
second subject is given out by flute and clarinet as follows :— 


























The theme is then taken up by oboe and ante in G minor, 
modulating to the relative major ; after which its last clause is 
played with, so to speak, by the entire orchestra, till the appear- 
ance of a subsidiary melody treated in imitation on a pedal bass 
with broken-chord string accompaniment :— 





Evidently springing out of this is a short phrase :— 
= 


which Schubert proceeds to treat in his most characteristic manner. 
How it is flung from instrument to instrument, as if in very sport, 
always re-appearing in fresh combinations, those who know the com- 
poser can easily imagine. Bringing the game to an end in B flat 
major, the first subject is suggested in E flat, and an exquisite 
passage, in the latter key, concludes by reaching the tonic through 
a 6-4-2 chord on D flat, leading to a resumption of the primary 
theme. ‘Thenceforward there is little to point out till a piu moto 
introduces the coda, a vigorous bit of orchestration, interrupted 
midway by pianissimo snatches of the first subject given out by 
wind and strings alternately. ‘The Alleyro is scored for strings 
flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, trumpets, and druins. 

The Andante sets out with a theme of unusual length, both 
sections of which are announced by the violins and repeated by 
flute and clarinet. It will suffice to give a bar or two of each, 
simply indicating the accompaniment :— 
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The figure in bar two of the latter quotation happily diversifies a 
leisurely return to the tonic and a repetition of the first section. 
Ending in F, this is followed by a second theme (in C), worked 
out at considerable length, and elaborately scored, with abundant 
points of imitation. We can only instance the first two or three 
bars :— 

Violins in 8ves, 








, a8 
though influenced by that which immediately precedes, it takes 
this form : — 





——— 


The beat of the triplets is heard till the impression of the second 
subject wears off, after which the theme goes on in its normal 
fashion. Not, however, for long: the second subject returns with 
all its restlessness, finally dying away to a pianissimo, and then 
the movement ends with a reminiscence of the opening bars :— 








='8 
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The Scherzo (in C) begins after no very remarkable fashion :— 

















The movement proceeds in this style through the whole of the first 
part, save where a brief indication is given of a theme made more 
prominent afterwards :--- 
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The second part shows the composer in a happier vein. Modulat- 
ing from G into A flat, the following pretty theme is given out by 
flutes and clarinets to a pizzicato accompaniment :— 


van 




















Wishing to repeat this fin A major, Schubert gratifies himself in 
a mode we cannot keep from showing :— 
Flutes and iawn 
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A similar device in modulation leads to the key of G, and to the 
subject merely suggested in the first part. Thenceforward 
nothing new presents itself. The trio (in E major) begins thus 





charmingly Same 


Flutes and Oboes. 
EI , 
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After repeating this passage in the key of C, the related phrase— 
4 


is given again and again by the wind, while the violins execute a 
series of scales. The subject is then reiterated, the section on the 
dominant coming first; after which a return is made to the 
Scherzo. 

The Finale opens in merry mood, suggesting—as, indeed, does 
the entire symphony—the simple light-heartedness of Father 
Haydn. Its first subject will be sufficiently indicated by this 
extract :— 
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After taking up and playing with a detached portion of this sub- 
ject for a while, the composer repeats it entire. A vigorous unison 
for full orchestra then leads to a brilliant passage for violins in A 
flat, which, beginning pp, works up to ff on the repeated unison, 
The same violin passage next appears in F, after which the second 
subject enters, in A, heard (almost of course) from the wind in- 
struments—flutes and oboes—the clarinets and bassoons doubling 
on the latter half of each bar. The theme is as follows (bass indi- 
cated in first two bars) :— 














Repeating this in A minor (ending in C major) to a florid 
pp violin accompaniment, and coming to a pause on the dominant, 
a scale passage in E flat is heard from the flutes :— 











which, after descending, generates a train of new and graceful 
thoughts; melodious passages for the wind alternating with others 
for full orchestra. Waiving quotation, we pass on to show 
how the return to the first subject is made. ‘Than it nothing 
can be more simple. 
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This is continued pp for ten bars, with what effect the reader 
can judge for himself. After the re-entry of the first theme, 
nothing new calls for remark till the appearance of a very vigorous 
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and dashing Coda, which brings the symphony to an end with all 
possible éclat. 

There is much to be said about this most interesting work, but 
our present object being simply to give an outline of its con- 
struction, we must take another opportunity of saying it. This 
however, ought to be stated at once (and as often as pos- 
sible), that, in rescuing Schubert’s Sixth Symphony from an in- 
glorious fate, Mr. Grove has added to the public store of orchestral 
music a treasure not to be lightly esteemed. 








[Translations from the Gesammelte Schriften of Robert Schumann 

—Continued.] 
STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Suite DEs Pisces (Op. 24). 
INCE the appearance of his charming “ Diversions "—noticed 
in the Zeitschrift a year and a day since—Sterndale Bennett 
has published but one Pianoforte composition — viz., Suite des 
Pitces (Op. 24); but this single work is quite enough of itself to 
re-awaken our old enthusiasm for his fine talent. It consists of 
six numbers, tolerably alike in character, each testifying to the 
genuine creative gift of the composer, and his power of fusing 
everything into pleasantry and play. The piece does not attempt 
to impress or rouse the mind by anything stern or grandiose, but 
has a delicate, sportive, almost fairylike charm of its own, and 
leaves its minute traces deeply impressed on the heart. No one 
could, on the strength of this composition, pronounce Bennett ‘a 
great genius,” but it shows him to have plenty of genius of a 
certain kind. In these days when there is so much dry music, 
and form and mechanism are pushed to an absurd excess, the 
natural grace and quiet self-restraint which reside in Bennett's 
music are more than welcome. Nor is there any reason to doubt 
that this kind of music will gradually force its way into all the 
forms of the art high and low; and that whatever different verdicts 
may be passed upon the individuals who practise it, yet that the 
style itself will hold a high place in the artistic history of our period 
—struggling as it is to establish the connexion between the artistic 
and the sentimental—a place far above any mere passing fashion. 
Much has been already done in this direction, and among the com- 
posers who pursue such rare and noble aims Sterndale Bennett 
stands high. If he would but write more! But he seems to under- 
stand his position: the little plot of ground on which he dwells is 
too small for his perpetual residence ; fairy sports, as I have 
already said, are good, but manly deeds are better, and for these 
the area of the Pianoforte is too confined : they require the stage 
and the orchestra. 

But we are digressing too far from our Suite des Pitces, which 
will always redound to the honour of the composer, whatever his 
future may be. Of its form and structure it is unnecessary to 
speak—beginning, middle, and end, the piece is in masterly shape. 
Of its resemblance to Mendelssohn, however, we may say a few 
words. ‘This resemblance has often been pointed out, but it would 
be a great injustice to Mr. Bennett, no less than a sad want of 
judgment, to fancy that in so doing his characteristics had been 
fully described. There have always been certain resemblances 
between the great men of an epoch. Bach and Handel, like 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven in his early works, have a certain 
common intention uniting them, which often makes itself heard, 
as if, so to speak, they were addressing each other. But this 
mutual inclination of great minds no one will designate by the 
name of imitation ; and the relation of Bennett to Mendelssohn is 
something of the same kind. In every fresh work, however, he 
shows some individuality of character; and in that now before us 
it is only in the esthetic intention of the whole that one is 
reminded of Mendelssohn. In fact, one is rather reminded of the 





older writers among whom this English composer would seem to 
have passed his life. The studies of Bach and (among composers 
for keyed instruments only) of Scarlatti, of which Bennett is 
known to be specially fond, have not been without their influence 
on his mind. And he is very right to study them, for he who 
would be himself a master must consort with masters—if we may 
exalt Scarlatti for a moment to the same pedestal with Bach. Of the 
separate members of the Suite (an excellent old name, by the way) 
we can hardly give the preference to any one. ‘The most 
characteristic are perhaps No. 2 and No. 4—the former most 
tender, the latter fantastic in character. 


CHOPIN AND BENNETT. 


Sept. 18, 1836.—Chopin was here yesterday, and played for full 
half an hour on my piano, fantasias and new studies of his own— 
an interesting man and still more interesting playing, which took 
unusual hold of me. The extraordinary charm and fancy of his 
style and manner cannot fail to attract the listener; 1 held my 
breath almost throughout. ‘The ease with which his fingers glide, 
or rather fly, over the keys is truly wonderful: and I cannot deny 
that he bewitched me in a manner of which I had before no notion, 
and delighted me with his simple, natural manner, both in his 
conversation and his playing. 


TARANTELLE (Op. 43). 

This is a piece in Chopin’s very maddest style; one can see the 
dancers whirling round like demoniacs, and would even like to 
join the whirl oneself. Pretty music no one can call it, buta 
master like Chopin may be pardoned a wild escapade for once, 
since it is only now and then that he allows the night-side of his 
nature to be seen. For reviewers of the old stamp Chopin never 
pretended to write. One’s acquaintance with the piece is greatly 
hindered by the printer’s blunders, which fairly swarm on every 
page. 

Ronpo (Op. 25). BENNETT. 

After the piece we have just left, this is like a dance of the 
Graces after an orgy of witches. Mr. Bennett has written many 
things of the same kind, and we miss the traces of any progress 
here; but, on the other hand, it possesses all those masterly 
features which we have so often lauded in his music. ‘The 
piece is entirely without pretension, and is evidently intended 
as a study for a player of moderate proficiency, as a note of the 
fingering here and there shows. Pieces of this character, of any 
worth, are rare; on which account we give this one a cordial 
welcome. 


pe 


REULING. 
GranD Trio (Op. 75). 

This Trio appears to me to follow, to a certain degree, the same 
tendency which I have already remarked in the opera of this com- 
poser. The German element seems just now to preponderate in 
him, but any real progress must begin by a decided surrender of 
all dillettante complacency and all Italian influence. What! have 
the Germans no melody of their own? Have not the last few years 
shown that Germany has both hearts and heads who know the 
necessity of ease, and the all-importance of grace! Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, and others—don’t they know how to sing, or to write for 
singers? ‘This is why I so earnestly desire to expose that bastard 
German-Italian school, which has at this moment its especial 
adherentsin Vienna. It won’t do. The highest summits of Italian 
art do not come up to the mere base of the true German ; and it is 
impossible to stand with one foot on an alp and the other on the 
meadow at its base. That the writer before us is impelled by a 
nobler impulse is proved by the class of composition which he has 
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chosen. For chamber-music, to be played at home and with few 
instruments, a musician must be in earnest. In an opera, on the 
stage, much is hidden by the brilliant accessories. But in such 
close quarters everything is seen, and not a bare spot can escape 
detection. I therefore hail with joy even one composition from 
the Imperial city, in anything like correct “form ”—the same 
city which, sad to say, was once so sacred, ‘‘ where many a good 
spirit dwelt,” and which gave birth to the great Trios of the age— 
those of Beethoven and Schubert. The court-composer at Vienna 
was once called Mozart—now he is called Donizetti, with a salary 
which gives a very wrong impression of his worth. Such, ina 
word, is the past and present history of Vienna. Italian influence 
may seem to have got into the Palace for a moment or two, but 
my trust is strong in the solid German Philistine, who pins his 
faith on Bach and his fellows; and, meantime, I shall play all the 
good music in my room that I fail to hear at the theatre. Thus 
therefore, I welcome the Trio. 


KALKBRENNER. 
ErupEs DE STYLE ET DE PERFECTIONNEMENT, COMPOSES POUR 
SERVIR DE COMPLEMENT A LA METHODE, &c. 

On these new Studies I find it hard to say anything that can be 
of service. Much as I like the saying, which has found its way 
even here, that Kalkbrenner always praises his newest compositions 
most, and regularly practises his own studies, so that he is his 
own pupil—a curious relation, certainly—I declare that these 
Studies have made me quite melancholy. ‘ Imagination, ideas, 
where are you?” is my cry throughout—and no reply! Nothing 
but mere dry forms, beginnings, shreds and patches—the very 
image of an ancient beauty turned coquette! Such is the doom of 
every artist whose art depends on his instrument alone. As long 
as youth remains, and the ability to produce something fresh and 
brilliant in the way of execution, he will charm. But, by degrees, 
younger men arise, and the execution that was formerly so won- 
derful becomes mere child’s play for everyone. ‘The poor fellow 
accustomed to applause finds he can’t live without it—tries to force 
it—but ail his pains will not produce him a hand, and the public at 
last smiles in pity at that which formerly enraptured it. 

Kalkbrenner has himself told us that he devoted a great part 
of his life to the mechanical perfectionment of his fingers. Now 
even a Beethoven will sometimes want a provocative to composition 
—to say nothing of smaller people. And thus, as life goes on, things 
force themselves into notice—the want of deep and varied know- 
ledge, the neglect of great mddels, which the charm of youth was 
able to conceal. If one could fancy Bach or Beethoven without 
imagination, they would still, even to the last, be always interesting, 
for the reason that they were always studying, always learning. 
On the other hand, the man who will not learn, may produce many 
a pretty thing up to a certain time, but, sooner or later, will lose 
the power to fulfil the demands made on him, and then, to conceal 
his weakness, he takes to exaggeration, which does but expose his 
defects more lamentably. For whose use are these Studies intended ? 
Certainly not for artists or composers, who would run them through 
once end then lay them aside for ever : still less for the player or 
the student ; since the one will find but little that is new in them, 
while the other already possesses, in Kalkbrenner’s earlier Studies, 
that is here repeated, ad nauseam, in monotonous phrases, all in a 
far better and more concise shape. Of course, in twenty-five pieces 
there cannot fail to be many clever things: but Art is only really 
advanced by masterpieces, and the man who has not the power of 
producing such at all times and seasons has no claim to the title 
of a real artist. Now, not one of all these Studies can be called a 
masterpiece, either in invention or in execution. Rather let us 











bring out our old and honoured Cramer, our accomplished Mo- 
scheles, or our imaginative Chopin. In these days one has no time 
for the study of second-rate compositions. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

“‘ Madame Arabella Goddard ”—says the /sle of Wight Times, Oct. 1st 
—‘‘ gave one (the first) of her far famed recitals, at the Town Hall, last 
evening (Tuesday), and a greater treat has never been afforded to a 
Ryde audience. A number of our élite were present, and, of course, the 
principal amateurs, all of whom appeared thoroughly to enjoy the 
programme, which was selected from the chef d'euvres of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Weber, Schubert, &c. The short time allowed 
before going to press precludes the possibility of our giving a detailed 
account of the performance, suffice it to say that Madame Goddard's 
playing was characterized by her usual elegance of style, refined taste, 
and exquisite touch. Madame Goddard performed on one of Messrs, 
Broadwood’s iron grand pianos, which had been sent down from London 
for this occasion, and a more magnificent instrument could scarcely be 
desired. The programme was varied by the charming and unaffected 
singin of Miss A. Edmonds. Upon such an occasion we expected to 
see au overflowing room, but we suppose the wetness of the weather 
militated somewhat against it; still we cannot help thinking that 
Madame Goddard’s transcendant talent should be proof against wind 
and rain. We hope to see a bumper for the second and last recital this 
evening.” 

A short letter from a local correspondent informs us that the Wed- 
nesday evening concert at Ryde was a brilliant success :— 

“* Madame Arabella Goddard has been here, enchanting all amateurs with her 
exquisite pianoforte-playing. She has given two concerts—one on Tuesday morn- 
ing and one last (Wednesday) night. At the first (which I was unable to attend) 
she played a sonata by Mozart, in B flat, originally introduced by ker at the 
Monday Popular Concerts in St. James’s Hall; a selection from the eighth Book of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Songs without Words’ ( Presto alla Tarantella encored); Weber's 
Invitation a la Valse; Beethoven’s Pastoral Sonata; and Thalberg's Jose. 
At the evening concert she played Beethoven's Sonata in G, op. 79; Chopin's 
Etude in A flat, followed by Stephen Heller’s Die Forelle (on Schubert's air, 
‘La Truite’); the Posthumous Studies in B flat minor and F major of Men- 
delssohn, separated by the first number from Book 7 of the ‘Songs without 
Words ;’ Schubert’s Fantaisie-Sonate, op. 78; and (by desire) Thalberg’s 
‘Home, sweet Home.’ The study in F by Mendelssohn—a marvellous ex- 
ample of rapid, airy, delicate, and finished execution—was unanimously 
encored ; and the very charming sonata of Schubert produced an impression 
not easy to efface. A more interesting and delightful ‘ Recital’ of piano- 
forte music was never listened to. At both concerts the talented and prepos- 
sessing Miss Annie Edmonds was the singer; and the songs she selected— 
from Schubert (two), Mendelssohn (two), Benedict (‘Rock ine to sleep’). 
Gounod, Haydn, and Arne—were of the best. Two of these—Gounod’s 
‘Quando a te lieta,’ and Arne’s ‘When Daisies pied’ (the tirst on Tuesday, 
the other on Wednesday )—were encored.” 

From another correspondent we learn that Madame Goddard played 
the first of the Ryde programmes, on Thursday evening, at Ventnor, 
with the same success, being applauded and re-called after every piece, 
and again encored in the Presto Tarantrlla, from the book of Post- 
humous Lieder, Miss Edmonds, this time, earned a similar compli- 
ment in “ Rock me to sleep” (Benedict), Madame Goddard is doing 
a world of good in the country with these truly healthy * Recitals.” 











We hear from Saunders'’s News-Letter of an accident to Signor 
Mongini while performing in the Dublin Theatre. The account 
given is as follows :— 

“ An accident occurred at the close of the performances, which might have 
been attended with more serious consequences, and which created consider- 
able excitement among the audience. In the final scene Raoul is represented 
as wounded in the struggle in a street, on the quays of Paris, by the soldiers, 
led on by St. Bris, and the curtain falls amid the conflict. Just at this 
juncture, Mdile. Tietjens rushed in front of the stage, calling out, in an 
agitated and earnest voice, to know if there was adoctor present. Dr. Moore, 
of Stephen’s Green, came forward, and found Signor Mongini sitting on a 
chair behind the scenes, the blood flowing copiously from a wound on the side 
of the face near the ear. It appeared to have been inflicted by a sword, and 
bya down stroke ; but, although causing a considerable gush of blood, it was 
not as serious as if the point had entered the face. Signor Mongini was 
much exhausted, but Dr. Moore promptly applied the necessary means for 
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arresting the flow of blood. Signor Foli was so much moved, not knowing but 
that a dangerous, if not fatal injury, had been inflicted, that he became insen- 
sible. Drs. Scriven and Fogarty arrived subsequently ; but the wound is not 
of a description to produce more than a temporary inconvenience. 

Rossini’s Barbiere has proved an immense success with the Dublin 
folk, thanks in part to a performance of exceptional merit. The fol- 
lowing report is abridged from the Freeman's Journal :— 

“ Jl Barbiere di Seviglia was presented last evening in a manner that 
reflects honour on all concerned. The cast was the same as when it was 
brought out this time twelvemonths, save with one exception, Signor Tagliafico 
being Figaro instead of Signor Gassier. Nearly every opera-goer in the city 
was well aware of the merit of Signor Tagliafico as actor and vocalist, and the 
announcement that he was to appear as the Barber was received with general 
satisfaction. The overture found the orchestra competent to do it every jus- 
tice, under the conductorship of Signor Arditi, with Mr. R. M. Levey as leader. 
The best proof that can be given of the manner in which the overture was 
played was the fact that it was encored. Signor Bettini was warmly received. 
He sang ‘ Ecco Ridente,’ and with that finish for which his performances are 
distinguished. Signor Tagliafico’s conception of the Barber was a true one, 
full of action, contrivance, and humour. In the concerted passages through- 
out his voice told effectively. We have rarely heard ‘ Una Voce’ given more 
perfectly than by Mdlle. Trebelli-Bettini, and in the cabaletta she. was rap- 
turously and deservedly encored. The voice of Signor Foli was heard to 
great advantage in ‘La Calunnia.’ The duet ‘ Dunque Io son,’ between 
Malle. Trebelli and Signor Tagliafico, was sung so well that it had to be sung 
again. The great feature of the opera was the singing-lesson scene in which 
Signor and Madame Trebelli-Bettini distinguished themselves ; but that which 
overshadowed all the performances of the evening was the lady’s execution of 
‘Non piu Mesta,’ from Cenerentola, which was enthusiastically encored. 
After singing the aria the second time the applause became rapturous. The 
choruses were up to the mark, and Jt Barbiere was never, in our (Dublin) expe- 
rience, produced in better style. 

Sonnambula was given at Dublin on the 30th ult., with Mdlle. Sinico as 
Amina. Intheopening cavatina, ‘Come per mesereno,” and the cabaletta, 
‘ Sovra il sen la man mi posa,” Mdlle. Sinico was gracefully effective, 
as, indeed, throughout the opera. Signor Mongini’s Elvino took the 
house by storm. The power of his voice thrilled the audience, and 

elicited almost continuous applause. Signor Tagliafico was Count 
Rodolfo, and gave “ Vi raviso” most effectively. Lisa was played by 
Mdlle. Baumeister with much vivacity. Alessio and the Notary 
were represented by Signori Zoboli and Casaboni, and the whole went 
well, under the direction of Signor Bevignani. 








Tue Sr. Anprew’s Gure aNp Mapniaau Union gave a concert at the 
Vestry Hall, Chelsea, last week. Though a young society it is making 
satisfactory progress, and may soon anticipate being on a par with the 
best. Several pieces given during the evening were repeated by the 
unanimous desire of the audience. Miss Bessie Emmett, the young 
and talented pupil of Mr. J. T. Calkin, was the solo vocalist, and met 
with a highly favourable reception, She was encored in ‘ The Lover 
and the Bird ” and in “ Love, wicked, teasing Love.” 

Sianor Camitro Sivorr has been created a member of the order of 
the Corona d'Italia, 

Moscow.—The Russian operatic season has commenced. Among the 
first operas given were Glinka’s Life for the Czaar and Russland and 
Ludmilla, 

Antwerr.—M. Pierre Benoit, the director of the Conservatory, has 
just completed a kind of secular oratorio, entitled Z’Fscaut, which is 
shortly to be produced. 

_ Carusrune.—Herr R, Wagner's Meistersinger von Niirnberg is already 
in rehearsal, The singers are loud in their complaints of the very 
serous difficulties which characterise this comic opera. 

Herr Wacutet anv nis Wuir.—Some one wrote lately to the Paris 
Figaro the following letter :—+ Sir—Herr Wachtel, the tenor, whose 
comrade I was, is not, as you call him, an original, but a man who has 
the good sense to remember things. Before being a singer, he was a 
postillion. This will explain the dexterity with which he handles the 
whip in Adam’s opera, for which, by the way, he entertains a particular 
predilection. Now this whip, of which he takes such care, is the very one 
he uscd when he drove the diligence, and he keeps it as a selic.” 
—It is as well, however, to hear both sides of the question. Another 
correspondent of the Figaro writes to say that Herr Wachtel’s “ com- 
rade” has sacrificed slightly to sentiment, “for,” he observes, «had 
the gentleman followed the Postillon to Baden, he would have per- 
ceived that the whip with which Herr Chapelou-Wachtel produced 
on that occasion so charming an effect was an elegant cabriolet whip, 
very different from the short, knotty postillion’s whip which the legend 
represents as having formerly been the property of the lucky singer.” 





WAIFS. 


Madame Arabella Goddard accompanied by Miss Annie Edmonds, 
gave “ Pianoforte Recitals” on Monday at Chichester, on Tuesday at 
Southsea, on Wednesday at Brighton, on Thursday at Hastings, and 
on Friday at Cheltenham. 


Signor Schira has returned to London after a somewhat prolonged 
visit to Milan and the Lake of Como. The 7'rovatore of Milan thus 
refers to the departure of the eminent professor and composer :— 

“The renowned maestro, F. Schira, has left us for Paris and London. We may 
here take note that propositions have been made to Signor Schira for the pro- 
duction of his new (MS.) opera, Lea (libretto by Signor Marcello), at the Scala; 
but we are unable to say whether they are definitively accepted. We sincerely 
hope that just consideration will be paid to a composer who has given such 
undoubted proofs of genius as Signor Schira, and who for so many years has 
resided in London, where he is one of the most splendid musical representatives 
of Italy, and one of those who do most honour to the musical fame of his 
country.” 

Weare glad to be able to add that Signor Schira’s new opera is 
positively to be brought out at the Scala. 


Madame Ugalde will pass the winter in Paris. 

Madame Eugénie Garcia has returned to Paris. 

Signor Stagno has been singing in Otello at Moscow. 

A Conservatoire was opened at Stettin on the Ist inst. 

Herr Gade is writing a work for orchestra and chorus. 

Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride is in rehearsal at the Lyrique. 

Rossini has left his Passy Villa for winter quarters in Paris. 

Dinorah has been successfully produced at the Carcano, Milan, 

Paris can now boast of twenty-eight café concerts in full blast. 
Signor Bottesini has gone to Stockholm with the Ulmann troupe. 
Marschner’s Hans Heiling was produced at Dresden on the 17th ult. 
Alboni, Nilsson, and Faure, sang at Rossini’s “‘ reception ” last week, 


Miss Robertine Henderson has returned to town from her provincial 
tour. 


Signor Naudin has been singing at Frankfort in Za Fuvortta and 
Rigoletto. 


The Fantaisies-Parisiennes opened on Saturday with Paisiello’s 
Barbiere. 


Victor Emanuel has conferred the order of the Italian Crown upon 
M. Sivori. 


Abbé Liszt has finished a Requiem for male voices with organ accom- 
paniment. 


Madame Marchesi has entered upon her duties at the Vi-nna Con- 
servatoire. 


The first stone of the Vienna monument to Schubert will be laid on 
the 12th inst, 


I’ Africaine has been produced at Aix-la-Chapelle, with Malle. 
d’Edelsburg as Selika, 


M. Pasdeloup has secured the services of Mdlle. Orgeni and Mdlle. 
Sarolta for the Lyrique. 


It is reported that Madame Gompertz Bettelheim has signed an en- 
gagement for three years at the Vienna Opera. 


Madame Rosina Stoltz (Baronne de Stolzenau de Ketschendorf) has 
received the decoration of the Saxon Order of Merit. 


M. Tilmant, chef d’orchestre at the Opera-Comique, is suffering from 
congestion, which, it is feared, will terminate in paralysis. 


_ The newly decorated Steinway Hall will be re-opened on the 19th 
inst., when Mrs. Scott-Siddons will give her first reading in New York, 


Le Premier Jour seems to have as much vitality as its illustrious 
composer. It is even now bringing 7000 francs nightly into the Opera- 
Comique treasury. 


Mdlle. Artét made her rentrée at Moscow on the 21st ult., as Desde- 
mona (Otello). It is reported that she has signed an engagement for 
two more seasons, 


Alfred Holmes has taken up his residence in Paris. He has just 
finished a symphony, entitled Le Jeunesse de Goethe, and is now engaged 
upon a grand opera, 

Henry Manley’s opera company have been performing to crowded 
houses, at the Assembly Rooms, Tenby. The papers speak in the 
highest terms of their talent. 
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Herr Ludwig Straus played Beethoven's Violin Concerto at the 
festival given by the town of Bonn, to the International Archeological 
Congress. He was warmly applauded. 

Signori Mongini, Cotogni, and Capponi, are engaged for the forth- 
coming season at Bologna. Thenew Barbiere by Dall’ Argine is among 
the works in which they will take part. 

Miss Bateman will make her rentrée to London on Monday next 
the 19th inst. at the Theatre-Royal Haymarket, in her favourite réle of 
Leah, in the play of Leah, which will be most completely renounted— 
cast, scenery, properties, &. 

Madame Trebelli has been the victim of an unfortunate accident» 
owing to the carelessness of some machinists at the Queen’s Theatre; 
Manchester, during the performance of the Huguenots on Monday last: 
Some scenery fell upon her foot, and she has been partially lamed, but 
she is gradually recovering. 

Maile. Tietjens’ benefit on Saturday last at Dublin attracted an 
enthusiastic audience. After the performance a body of students de- 
tached the horses from her carriage, and conducted her in triumph to 
her hotel. Next evening, a numerous body of students travelled to 
Kingstown to wish farewell to Mdlle. Tietjens and her companions on 
their departure from Ireland, and were permitted the honour of kissing 
the diva’s hand, at parting. 

Many of our readers are acquainted with the painted screen at Barton 
Turf Church, Norfolk. At the beginning of last month, the church was 
in the hands of white-washers, No covering of any sort was over the 
screen. The painted panels were covered with splashes, Such old 
work cannot be washed in water without injury. One of the panels 
represents Henry the Sixth—and yet the rector of Barton Turf is a 
prominent member of the Norfolk Archeological Society. 


In a letter to the Zimes “R.C.” writes:—“ Sixty-two years ago I 
saw the Great Family enact the parts of Macbeth, Macduff, and the Lady. I 
was a mere child, but I am to this day under the impression that the combat, 
instead of the present fight with broadswords, was fought by King John and 
Prince Charles with the small sword. Perhaps some still older playgoer than 
myself can ussist my recollection and inform me whether Mr. Fairclough has 
originated this great mistake of using the rapier, or revived it from Kemble 
tradition.” 

It is now some thirteen years since Mr. Charles Dickens first began 
to give his readings from his own works. The skilled elocution and 
dramatic talent with which he illustrated the creations of his fancy, 
bestowing fresh animation on the characters, and bringing out more 
vividly both the pathos and the fun, rendered the readings extremely 
popular ; and additional interest was imparted to them by the personal 
tie established between thereaderand hisaudiences. Notwithstanding the 
success of the experiment it has only been atintervals that Mr. Dickens 
has been induced to repeat it in subsequent years; and he has now 
resolved that the series of readings which commenced Jast Tuesday at 
St. James’s Hall shall be the last. ‘here will, no doubt, be general 
regret at the cessation of so artistic and agreeable an entertainment ; 
but Messrs, Chappell and Co., who are Mr. Dickens's agents, intimate 
that “any announcement made in connection with these Farewell 
Readings will be strictly adhered to and considered final; and that on no 
consideration whatever will Mr. Dickens be induced to appoint an extra 
night in any place in which he shall have been once announced to read 
for the last time.” 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph thus describes the 
rentrée of Adelina Patti at the Italiens in Paris :— 

“ No Queen was ever more enthusiastically received in her States after a 
regretted absence than the charming Adelina Patti at the “ Italiens” on 
Thursday evening, for the re-opening of the season. Parisian dilettanti—to 
say nothing of others—will be truly inconsolable when the fairy singer abdicates 
one crown for another; or, in plain words, bids adieu to stage laurels to be 
altogether Marquise de Caux. Every seat, every stool, on that glorious first 
night, was occupied, and well occupied, a great many people of the beau monde, 
having returned, or come up from the country purposely, to hear Lucia. 
Prince Murat, M. Forcade de la Roquette, the Duchess de Malakoff, Cavaliere 
Nigra, Count Aguado, Count Gortchakoff, Alexandre Dumas the younger, 
Madame de Paiva, Nilsson—and dozens of others equally known or renowned 
—were there. Well, it may sound incredible, but there is no disguising the 
fact that Adelina Patti is still more accomplished and bewitching a singer 
than when she left us in April. Of course her voice is the perfection of sweet- 
ness and brilliancy, and nothing can be added to this; but her dramatic 
feeling has now attained extraordinary power and deepness. Nothing could 
be more touching than her third act, when she fairly recalled Sontag and 
Malibran’s long-r bered strains, combined with her own inimitable grace. 
The long heartfelt applause which greeted her entrée was renewed continually 
during the evening, and the crammed claque-less house saw with sincere and 
universal delight the splendid bouquets fall at the feet of the diva.” 








B Gento of Composers. 
(Echoes from Clubs.) 


Twelve masters famed, 
Of Music's jart sublime, 
Below are named, 
In most mellifiuous ryhme, 


When spendthrifts more tHAN DELicately tout for pelf. 

Let their epistLES LIE, unanswered, on the shelf. 

Did HanniBAL, Fel dizzy when the Alps he crossed ? 

Or Pompey take to cursinG LUCK when all was lost? 

Tom’s landscape was a very (AUB, ERgo t’was skyed ; 

“Those hangers, caitif{F LOT ! OW1s are, or fools,” Tom cried. 
What BEE, ''HO’ VENturesome, e’er sought for sweets in snow? 
Who a dull ODE Recites to raise his spirits when low ? 

Where lies the heRO’S SIN ? In too much love for battle. 

The quaker’s maxim, what? “wAR NE’er was worth a rattle.” 
What's oft the glutton’s question? “wHAT TO-Night for supper 
Who'll neVER Dle Poet Laureate? Martin Farquhar Tupper! 


[‘* Echoes” will perceive that in giving this riddle the advan- 
tage of publicity, we have also expounded it.—A. S. S.] 





Rome.—The Abbé Franz Liszt has just completed a Requiem for male 
voices, with pianoforte accompaniment. 

Mian.—Signor Marchetti has been commissioned to write the opera 
d'obbligo for the approaching season at the Scala.—At the Circo 
Ciniselli, Signor Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera has been attracting large 
audiences. Herr Richard Wagner visited this theatre a short time 
since. “The public,” says La Gazzetta Musicale, “at the sight of the 
great composer, preserved a dignified and solemn calm. Two or three 
art-revolutionists in vain ran about the pit, endeavouring to get up an 
ovation—the people was not ripe.” 

Napies.—The management of the San Carlo have published the 
prospectus of their arrangements. The season, which is to consist of 
96 nights, will commence about the middle of the present month and 
terminate not before the 15th, or after the 30th, of April, 1869, There 
will be two novelties, written expressly for the San Carlo: Giovanna II. 
di Napoli, by Signor Erricco Petrella, and Alba d'Oro, by Signor 
Vincenzo Battista. Three new ballets will also be produced. Among 
the artists will be Signore Lotti-Della Santa, Leonilda Boschetti, Signori 
Mazzoleni, Zaccometti, Coletti, Leoni, and Rossi-Galli,--Signor Enrico 
Serrao has completed a serious opera entitled Giudetta, and Signor 
Ferdinando Diodatti another called Z/ Diavolo, 


Advertisements, 


ELECTRIC ORGANS. 
RYCESON & CO., Lonpon, are now prepared to build 


or re-construct Large CHURCH and CONCERT HALL ORGANS, on this 
new system (Barker’s or Bryceson’s Patent), to be adopted at Her Majesty's Opera ; 
Christ Church, Camberwell; St. Michael's, Cornhill; St. George's, Tufnell Park ; 
St. Luke’s, Berwick Street ; and Gloucester Cathedral, for the Festival 1868, 


D. BROCCA. 
CANTO DEL RUSCELLETTO. Idillio eo eee ee 3s. 
OCTAVIANA. Etude élégante... eco one ooo oo ove eve wo Sh 
PRECE DELLA SERA, Pizzo religio eee ae ae a SE 
J. EGGHARD. 
DIAMOND RAYS.. Etude caprice ... ss. nse tee, we eee SB 
A MORNING PRAYER. Réverie nocturne ewe oe ee 
ANGEL WHISPER. Romance pd One. tae.” en” ae ee ee 
Published by Wittiam Czerny, 81, Regent Street, London, 


“LOVE ME, BELOVED.” 
ERR REICHARDT’S New Song, “LOVE ME, 


BELOVED ” (composed and sung by Herr Retcuarpt), is published, price 




















4s., b 
sled Dounoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 


century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 


Lablache, and many of the Clergy and S , fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 


Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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dos vortick & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Torrace 
Hyde Park w. 





NEW FRENCH SONG. 
“PHILOM HL Fw,” 


(CHANSON), 
Chantée par Madame MakTorELu-Gancia et Mdlle, ANGELINA SaLvt. 
Parcles de J. B, ROUSSEAU. 
Musique de HORTON C. ALLISON. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day, 


“MINE, THOU ART MINE,” 
SONG. 
Sung by Moire. CLARA DORIA. 
Composed by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE GEM OF THE SEASON. 
“LES CLOCHETTHS,” 


IMPROMPTU BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par R. HOFFMAN. 
. Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 














Just Published, 


“RIiTORN SA.” 
CANZONA, 
Parole del CONTE DE TERGOLINA, 
Musica di CLELIA. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 
(WITH ITALIAN WORDS). 
“APRILE.” Melodia .. .. 
*ALL' USIGNUOLO.” Melodia 


PRIMAVERA.” Melodia 
(Edition de Chondens, Paris. ) 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NOTICE.—Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co, have just received from Paris the 


above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of “ Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs. 


NEW WALTZ BY GOUNOD. 
“LE RENDEZVOUS.” Suite de Valses, pour Piano ., 
Ditto, as a Piano Duet .. 





. Price 3s, 
» 38, 
» 3s, 





. Price 6s. 0d. 
oe ae ms ae es » 78, 6d 
(Edition de Chondens, Paris.) 

London: ['vncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW NOCTURNE BY —_ NOD. 
“SOUVENANCE.” Nocturne pour Piano 
(Edition de Chondens, Paris. ) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“IN THE WOODLAND,” 
BALLAD. 
Composed by LUIGIA LEALI. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





. Price 6s. 








TH Ee 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


BERTHOVEN. 


Price 7s. 6d. 





> 2 a0 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


MOZART. 


Price 5s. 





These Complete Editions of Beethoven's and 
Mozart’s Sonatas are printed from Engraved 
Plates, and are superior to all others published 
in this Country or the Continent. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY AND CO., 
28, Holles Street, W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, VOL. I. OF 


“EXETER HALL,” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Handsomely- bound in scarlet, brown, or purple cloth, with three 
Illustrations, price 5s. net. 

Containing New and Copyright Vocal and Pianoforte Music, by the 
following eminent Composers :— 

BENEDICT. 

STEPHEN GLOVER. 

REDHEAD. 

C, GOUNOD. 

W. HUTCHINS CALCOTT. 


New Hymn Tunes, by 

G. A. MACFARREN, E. J. HOPKINS. 

©, E. WILLING. J. TURLE. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM, 
By E. F. Ruweavtr. 
AND 
PRELUDE FOR THE ORGAN (never before published), 
MENDELSSOHN. 


J. F. BARNETT. 
A, RANDEGGER. 

» MISS LINDSAY. 
HENRY SMART. 
W. KUHE 


' Forming a most attractive and interesting book of Music, 


METZLER & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 








“ Both the serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.”— 
Sunday Times. 


“EXETER HALL.” 


NO. IX., VOL. 3, FOR OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 

1, Song, “Thou art the way.” J. Barnett. 

2. Pianoforte Piece, Selection from Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of 
“St. Paul.” W. Kuhe. 

8. Hymn Tune, “The Lord my pasture shall prepare. A. S. 
Cooper. 

4, Song, “I will sing of Thy mercy.” J. Conway Brown. 

5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No.8). E. F. Rimbault. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 


META2ALAR & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


Now Ready, 


Oo Acw Cutor for the Barmonium, 


By L. ENGEL. 

With full instructions for the management of the Stops, Bellows, &c.; 
information on all the latest improvements in this popular instrument, 
and @ SELEcTION or SacreD AND SEouLAR Arrs, expressly arranged. 
Price 5s, 

METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


Just Published, 


? * 
Metzler & Co.'s Part-song Magazine 
Containing only Original Contributions by the most Eminent Com- 
rs. No. 1, “BRIGHT '!'ULIPS,” G. A, Macrarren, with 


emarks on Choral Singing by the Composer. Price Threepence: 
post free 4 stamps. —_— - tii 














METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


For OCTOBER, Now Ready, 


WILL CONTAIN 


SIXTEEN POPULAR OPERATIC SONGS, 


(Including many Copyrights found in no other Collection) 
BY 


VERDI, FLOTOW, DONIZETTI, 
AUBER, GLUCK, DAVID, & MEYERBEER. 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS, 


AND 


Sumphoniecs and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. 








LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anp F, PITMAN, Paternoster Row 





CHAPPELL'S 


Oly English Bi 

















Just Published, 


PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR 


CONTAINING 


Cease your Funning. 

Sweet Nelly. 

John Dory. 

The Countryman’s Account. 

All Flowers of the Broom. 

Here’s a health unto his Majesty, 


Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 
FIVE NEW PIECES. 


MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE 


Paraphrase. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


BRIGHT HOURS. 


Caprice. 
‘PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


SLEIGH BELLS. 


A Canadian Reminiscence. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE CLOISTER. 


Meditation. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


ORPHEE AUX ENFERS, 


Second Fantasia on Offenbach’s Opera. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 











LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


“HANOVER SQUARE” FOR OCTOBER, 
Now Ready, 


“HANOVER SQUARE,” 


No. 12. 


eer 


CONTENTS. 
SHADOW AND SUNLIGHT, Piano Piece 


AH, LOVE! Ballad .. 

Words by Seeniaee, 
FELICE. Valse de Salon 
TWO SUMMER DAYS. Song 











- W, Kuhe. 
. F, Hawtree, 


- Lindsay Sloper, 
- Michael Watson. 


EDITED BY LINDSAY SLOPER. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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TITO MATTEID’S 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITION 8. 


Grand Valse 
(Played at the Crystal Palace ond ‘at the roemeaiad ‘Léaten ‘Connerts 
with immense success, ) 


Second Valse, Bouquet de Fleurs, (Just Published) 
Pas de Charge. Morceaude Salon ... ° ons 

Il tramonte del Sole -.. 

Il folletto, Galop de Concert ... 

Un Sogno d’Amore. Nocturne 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Teenhetihten Vatiée 
Una notte d’Estate, Nocturne —— 

Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves ... 

Mergellina. Barcarole ... 

La Harpe. Romance = 

Souvenir d'Italie, Nocturne ... 

La Gaite. Scherzo 

The Fairy’s Reverie ... ve 

La Mandoline. Etude Guactalitiges 

Oh dear! what can the matter be? Transcribed 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano), 1st Set 

9/8 Waltz .. eee 

Non e ver. ‘Brilliantly Transcribed ee 

Bloom is on the Rye, Brilliantly hemes 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed... 
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Grand Valse, Arranged as a Duet 

Quadrille Brillante. For Piano as Duets 
Orphee aux Enfers, Divertissement pour Piano a quatre mains 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Bevignani), Duet ... 


VOCAL ecliccactasee 


Tornera. Romanza 

Ma cosa vuoi da me, Cikindoaite Pe 

Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Cagnorra Penn 

La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr, Lewis Tuomas . 

Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraeno .. 

Il farfalione. Sung by Signor Pesenien 

Non e ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori inieilen 4 e Cana. 
VOGLIA ... é 

Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori enna e Sei 
VOGLIA ... ous md 

Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Renae: re 
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